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WHAT SHOULD THE KINDERGARTNER KNOW AND BE? 
BY MISS D. A. CURTIS. 
(Read on occasion of her graduation from Miss Garland’s Normal Training 


Class, May, 1873.) 

WE look for fitness in any vocation in some degree, at 
least, and where is there greater need than in the education 
of little children? What are these little children? Men rule 
the destinies of nations, yet all men were little children once. 
A mighty power, yet to be wielded, lies in these tiny hands. 
Is it not, then, a responsible thing to undertake the guidance 
of these little ones? The child has a threefold nature to 
be developed —a physical, an intellectual, and a spiritual ; and 
true education consists in the harmonious development of 
all three. 

To supply the conditions of development systemati- 
cally is the great secret of success in education. The 
Kindergarten furnishes the means to aid this threefold de- 
velopment as, we believe, no other system of education does 
in these early years; and it is the work of the kindergartner 
to guide and regulate the development, by giving direction 
to the impulses and activities of the child in the use of these 
means. To do this she must go out to meet the child with 
all the experiences of her threefold nature; her physical, her 
intellectual, her spiritual being. These are brought to bear 
upon the child in its impressible state. It is this impressible- 
ness and the lasting effects of influences at this early age 
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that make it so important that the impressions be such as will 
best aid the development. The child’s world of experience 
has been very limited. He has not yet learned to discrimin- 
ate in any great degree between the true and the false, the 
real and the unreal, but with the natural faith of childhood he 
looks up to his teacher and receives those lessons that are to 
so influence his after life. The germs of faculties within 
him — some partially developed, others yet dormant — need 
nourishment, need direction. 

A true kindergartner should herself have been through 
the Kindergarten ; but this is impossible at the present time, 
as the system is still new in this country, and we can only, 
profiting by the knowledge of our own deficiences, strive to 
do for others what we feel was neglected in ourselves. One 
can never wholly make up for neglect in early education ; 
whatever the later attainments, there remain defects either 
conscious to the individual or others, showing a want of 
harmony in development, and making the last possibility, the 
sad “might have been,” more evident. Although the kin- 
dergartner may not be what she would wish, yet there is a 
standard below which she should not fall, and there is an 
ideal she should ever keep in view. 

Physically, she should be able to take part in the plays of 
the children, throwing herself into them with something of 
the zest and joyousness of childhood, recognizing the full 
meaning and use of play in the work of development. She 
should be one with her children, a leader on whom they can 
rely. 

A thorough elementary education is absolutely essential. 
A kindergartner must be able to use her mother tongue 
correctly, for the conversational element is the life of the 
Kindergarten, and unless the principles underlying it are 
understood and carried into practice by the teacher herself, 
how can she be a proper guide for the child? There is law 
underlying everything, in the use of words, as well as the 
use of tools. Are not words tools which we use for the ex- 
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pression of thought? Must we not use them with the same 
discrimination to give precision, beauty, harmony? The 
formation of language is a very important part of the Kin- 
dergarten work, for the child not only expresses his ideas by 
his mechanical creations, but also by words describing accu- 
rately the forms he produces, and the steps leading to those 
productions. Clear, well-defined descriptions should always 
be required. The child should also direct others in produc- 
ing certain results. This exercise will give him a power of 
language such as many of us older children feel sadly the need 
of, and will be of incalculable benefit to him. How impor- 
tant, then, that the teacher herself understand the laws un- 
derlying the formation of language. 

The idea that anyone with only an ordinary education, 
and, indeed, with almost no education at all, is able to teach 
little children, is, we trust, fast disappearing from the popu- 
lar mind, as we know it has disappeared from, if it ever was 
in the minds of really intelligent persons. 

‘But that the appreciation of well trained teachers for 
young children is not what it should be, is shown in the de- 
fects of our common-school system, which provides salaries 
for teachers in proportion to the grade of school taught. It 
is not many years (and without doubt is the same now in 
some places, though not in this city, it is true) since young 
inexperienced teachers of the lowest attainments were in- 
variably given the lowest grades, and then worked their way 
up with proportionally increasing salaries, their vacant places 
to be supplied with a fresh lot of inexperienced ones. The 
teachers were promoted the same as children in schools, 
experimenting as they went along, on the young, impressible 
minds given to their charge. It may be said there must be 
a beginning to every experience, but let not that experience 
be obtained at the expense of these little ones. Let the 
standard be higher, and let those that cannot attain to it do 
something else better suited to their capacities. Let those 
that are thoroughly fitted for their work be given these trust 
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places; places as honorable as any, and with equal salaries. 
It is poor economy, to say the least, to cheat these young 
natures; it only makes harder work for other teachers, and 
impressions are received that can never be wholly eradicated. 

What a beautiful thing it would be to see a child educated 
from the beginning up to maturer years just as he should be; 
but this we cannot expect with our frail natures. Though 
we may not attain perfection, we may reach after it. 

No degree of attainment, no amount of high culture, is 
lost upon this tender age, so let no one think she knows too 
much to teach a child. There is great danger of knowing 
too little, no fear of knowing too much. Knowledge is 
gained by experience, so the greater experience one has had 
in the battles of mind and matter, the better would she be 
fitted for the work. 

The occupations of the Kindergarten are such as require 
a mature mind to really appreciate them, to understand the 
underlying principles, and to present them to the child in a 
lawful manner. 

It is essential for the kindergartner to have, at least, an 
elementary knowledge of Geometry, for its elements are 
taught by concrete forms throughout the occupations; thus 
making the consideration of it in the abstract, in later years, 
easy work compared with the usual experience. In the 
Kindergarten we never reach the abstract, but, beginning 
with the solid concrete form, gradually approach it. The 
kindergartner should also be familiar with Botany, for she not 
only has human plants to take care of, to watch their needs 
and peculiar individual traits and nourish them accordingly, 
but she has plants of the vegetable world which she 
gives to the child as his own, to learn about, watch and nour- 
ish, as she does the child himself. But she should never 
give him anything she does not thoroughly understand. 
These plants the children learn to love and consider as al- 
most human, and they talk about their going to sleep, being 
thirsty, wanting the sun and the rain, as if they were senti- 
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ent beings. This is a very important part of their education, 
this observation of the processes of nature, the working 
of unseen forces, for it develops their spiritual being, and by 
it they are led up to the great, unseen Cause. All religion 
begins with natural religion. 

It is important that the kindergartner also be familiar 
with Natural History, with the mineral world, and, indeed, 
with all natural science, for what does she not need to know 
to aid her in her object lessons? She must strive to make 
the child familiar with all nature surrounding him, as well as 
with the mechanical works of man, which he tries himself to 
make in miniature with his building material. 

Some voice for song, and ear for rhythm, are essential to 
lead the children in the airs that accompany all their move- 
ment plays, but if a fine voice be added with an appreciation 
of the poetry of rhythmical motion, how much more inspirit- 
ing to the children, how much more heartily will they enter 
into the play, catching the tone of their leader. 

There should also be a thorough knowledge of linear 
drawing, for though Froebel’s system rests upon the com- 
bination of a few simple elements, yet the teacher’s individ- 
uality has scope, and should be exercised. Anything added 
to the knowledge of linear drawing is not lost. 

The inventive faculty of the teacher is constantly called 
into exercise, in guiding and interesting the child in his work, 
and in endeavoring to draw out his creative ability, and is 
therefore a necessary aid. 

There cannot be too much study, familiarity with both the 
works of nature and the works of art. General culture can- 
not be oyer estimated. It will give a refinement of manner, 
of tone, as well as intelligence, so much to be desired in the 
kindergartner, and we must never forget how easily the 
child acquires the manners and tones of those in charge of it. 
Hence the deprecated custom of leaving children so much 
in charge of ignorant servants whose expressions and man- 
ners they so readily catch, making a counter influence for 
the kindergartner which it is hard to overcome. 
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Skilfulness of hand and a correct eye for form in all the 
work, especially modelling, are much to be desired, and to a 
certain extent are really necessary. Habits of neatness and 
order, it is scarcely necessary to say, are expected in the 
Kindergarten. 

She must be an example to the children in all of these 
things out of respect to them, if from nothing else. “Take 
heed that ye offend not one of these little ones.” 

What the kindergartner should be, though considered 
last, is really first in importance. One has said, “Except ye 
be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” The kindergartner should 
seek to have this same childlike spirit, and learn of those 
whom she is endeavoring to teach. Where can she go for 
lessons of greater purity, guilelessness, than to childhood, 
taking the child Christ as the type. Let her humble her- 
self as a little child, seeing her shortcomings, and look to a 
higher than human power for strength and guidance. The 
true kindergartner will rise to her daily work among the 
tender plants with the prayerful thought: 


‘¢Up to me sweet childhood looketh, 
Heart, and mind, and soul awake, 
Teach me of Thy ways, O Father, 
For sweet childhood’s sake. 


In their young hearts, soft and tender, 
Guide my hand good seed to sow, 
That its blossoming may praise Thee 

Whereso’er they go. 


Give to me a cheerfal spirit, 
That my little flock may see 

It is good and pleasant service 
To be taught of Thee. 


Father, order all my footsteps; 

So direct my daily way, 
That, in following me, the children 
May not go astray. 
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Let Thy holy counsel lead me; 
Let Thy light before me shine, 

That they may not stumble over 
Word or deed of mine. 


Draw us hand in hand to Jesus, 
For His word's sake, unforgot, 
‘Let the little ones come to me, 
And forbid them not.’” 


COMMAND OF LANGUAGE TO BE GAINED IN KINDERGARTEN. 


Many very kind things have been said to me, with respect 
to the MEssEnGER; but it is also true, that the variety of 
suggestions made to me is rather bewildering, since I have a 
strong desire to meet all wishes and demands. I admit that 
the Nursery Department in the later numbers has been 
rather meagre; but I hope somewhat to compensate in this 
one by giving the translation of two of the notes of Froebel, 
upon the vignettes of the Mutter und Kose Lieder. 

The kindergartner mediates between the nursery and the 
school; but it is seldom that children are brought to the 
Kindergarten perfectly well prepared by the nursery, and 
therefore the kindergartner needs to acquaint herself with the 
mother’s special vocation and duty, in order to repair the 
deficiences of the nursery in the Kindergarten. A perfect 
mother’s nursery would turn out the children with power to 
express their little life in words transparent with their feel- 
ings and fancies. It is natural for children to talk as soon as 
they get command of their organs; and that they get com- 
mand of their organs at all so early as they do, shows how 
strong is the impulse of human communication. Indeed, 
communication in words is the the element of the human 
intellect. The impossibility of it between men and brute 
animals differences brute from human life. There is not 
such difference of life between man and Gud, as between 
brute and man; because nature, of which language is the 
echo, is truly a word that God speakstoman. The Word was 
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in the beginning, identified with the Being of God, and 
spoken to man by things, though his darkness comprehended 
it no: till it was made flesh and dwelt among us, speaking 
with all human organs. 

Im igination is baffled in endeavoring to conceive how 
human communication began ; we see how it begins now with 
every individual, by the help of the mother, and those who 
supply the mother’s place. The articulate words are defined 
to the child by gestures, and expression of face, and modu- 
lation of tones; and the play of the organs of speech may be 
analyzed into symbolization of the moving or dead pheno- 
mena, by motions of lips and tongue against the palate and 
the teeth, while the inward and causal is expressed by the 
motions of the throat modifying the breath as it comes up 
from the centre of life and the source of energy. But the 
child learns words empirically at first; it is an enjoyment 
reserved for the adult mind to appreciate scientifically the 
symbolization involved in single words. In teaching child- 
ren language, as well as everything else, we must be careful 
to give them—not scientific process —but the result of 
science. The mother and kindergartner cannot themselves 
know too much about language; and a part of the qualifica- 
tion for the care of children in the nursery and Kindergarten 
is elegance of expression; for this reason, Miss Garland, in 
examining candidates for her training school, requires proof 
of the not very common power to read, speak, and write 
good English. 

This power is joften attained almost insensibly by being 
brought up in good society, which may generally be found 
in New England, wherever the Bible (which in our translation 
is “a well of English undefiled”) is intelligently and enthusias- 
tically — not fanatically and superstitiously — read. 

But where the companionship has been coarse, irreligious, 
and illiterate, scientific study of language is more or less 
indispensable; and in America, where the educated and un- 
educated are so mixed in all companies, there must be school 
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discipline in grammar, logic, and composition, if we would 
be sure not to intellectually demoralize children with our in- 
accurate use of words. 

And this brings me naturally to another subject, upon 
which I have had several letters, asking me whether children 
in the Kindergarten should be taught by Germans? There 
is no question with respect to such exceptional instances as 
Miss Alma Kriege and Mrs. Kraus Boelte; the former born 
in America, and beginning life with talking English; and the 
latter having lived and taught so many years in England; 
besides that they both had thorough school training in 
English. But in several instances German kindergartners 
have been imported. It is my firm conviction that instead 
of importing kindergartners, we must educate for the art 
Americans, who can speak to children in the language of 
their mothers. For the work to be done in the Kindergarten 
is the formation of the understanding, and the inspiration of 
the heart; and the most important thing is that there should 
be no confusion or ambiguity of thought. Clear, definite ideas, 
and unity of word and thought are important to ensure 
truthfulness of character, veracity of speech, and sweetness 
of temper. If children are begun with aright in this re- 
spect, they will go on right of themselves afterwards, for 
they will know when words are used that convey no mean- 
ing to them, and will be themselves fluent enough to ask 
their meaning; or will show by their uneasy and dissatisfied 
manner, that you are “darkening counsel with words with- 
out knowledge.” In the German-American Kindergartens, 
both languages are used indifferently, and the German teach- 
ers defend the practice. But though children may begin to 
learn another language immediately after they leave Kinder- 
garten, I feel very clear that it is best that while they are 
yet in it they should learn to think only in one, and that 
be the language which they speak at home and with their 
mothers. It is much to learn to think in one language. 
This does not preclude learning the words of a song in 
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another tongue, which may serve to keep their organs of 
pronunciation flexible and capable. 

Another question, often asked me, respects the time for 
learning to read. Professor Monroe says in his Second 
Reader, just published, “A child who cannot talk intelligentiy 
cannot read intelligently,”—nor inéelligibly, he might 
have added; and here is suggested a sufficient reason why 
reading should not be taught to children before there has 
been given something like a rounded development of their 
nature by talking with them. To be able to talk is necessary 
to the understanding of the written speech of others. But 
words cannot be used intelligently by children or anybody 
else, unless they are seen in their relation to things as they 
stand in the order of nature. When children are merely 
impressed with particulars, they ejaculate, they do not talk. 
It is only when things are regarded by them in relation with 
themselves that there is consecutive thinking and they begin 
to make sentences. Now the Kindergarten method of setting 
children to work to produce objective effects by movements 
and manipulations directed to some attainable end, produces 
real thinking, or the act of the understanding. Thinking 
(appreciating things) developes the mind, in short. 

But between being impressed by things and understand- 
ing nature, there is possible another activity, which we 
call fancy, — the action of the will among impressions in a 
wild, lawless way, — which is, however, a witness to the fact 
that the personal soul is pre-existent to the understanding of 
nature, and has a communion of sovereignty with the Author 
of nature. The effects of the play of fancy are combinations 
of sensuous images that give a certain pleasure, because they 
make us fully conscious of this inherent sovereignty. Child- 
ren often do things merely because they can. This explains 
the mischief and destruction they are liable to do quite in- 
nocently, when they have not been taught how to use their 
faculties constructively. Fancy is a corresponding work 
done in the sphere of impressions, which they combine gro- 
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tesquely, because they can, and enjoy the contrast of what 
they fancy with what really is in nature. But the pleasure 
of fanciful creation soon exhausts itself, unless alternated with 
acts of the understanding. To think nature, affords new 
materials for fancy, freshly given by God, as it were; and by 
and by the laws that underlie the universe rule the play of 
fancy, which rises into imagination, which is a more substan- 
tial image of the creative power of God. Fancy is an act of 
the mind below thinking; Imagination is an act of the 
mind above thinking. Children are generally fanciful, 
especially if left to themselves, but this lawless activity 
of mind may become a disease. Robustness of mental power 
comes from the thinking for which there must be the interven- 
tion of an educator, who, knowing nature in an orderly man- 
ner, can present it in objective order, as the kindergartner 
does in the occupations and plays. The greater the imagina- 
tive impulse in the child, the more important it is that he learn 
to appreciate the beauties and forms of nature, and that the 
words that he uses become indissolubly united to the natural 
objects which give them significance. For it is not the 
office of nature to deaden the imagination, but to feed and 
train it; inasmuch as nature is symbolical of that wisdom 
whose only personal expression is the act of creation, of 
which imagination is the human form. 

The highest imagination is best trained, therefore, by the 
orderly study of nature, which objective work always in- 
volves, and which artistic work requires. That imagination 
disdains the fetters of experience, and has peculiar delight 
in impossible combinations, is a witness — if not a proof — 
that the human being partakes of that Ineffable Spirit who 
created nature. As the command in Genesis intimates, Man 
is to have dominion over everything that God has made — 
if we except his fellow man, with whom he is to have 
fellowship rather— and be dominated only by God, who is the 
Love that “taketh captivity captive,” and “ casting out fear,” 
gives perfect freedom, with the power of “preferring one 
another in love.” 
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LETTER FROM MRS. EMMA WHIPPLE. 


My Dear Miss PEaxsopy.— I have just been reading the 
September number of the KinpercarteN MessEncer, 
with a renewed conviction of the need of such a magazine. 
People are getting more familiar with the name of Kinder- 
garten, but there is a great want of real understanding of 
the principles on which Froebel’s system is founded. The 
article by Mrs. Ploedterll especially interested me, for it 
recalled one of Mrs. Kriege’s lectures to her class, in 
which she described one of the methods by which Froebel’s 
ideas were put into practice in some parts of Germany, 
and which I think might with great advantage to both 
mothers and children be introduced into our own country, 
especially in neighborhoods where families are too few 
in number to allow a teacher to be supported. If in such 
neighborhoods, or in cities or towns where a number of 
little children of an age too tender to be sent to any 
school, even a true Kindergarten, could be conveniently 
collected at the houses of each mother in ¢urn, each mother 
having previously been instructed by a trained teacher in the 
nursery art of Froebel, and the presentation and manipula- 
tion of some of the “ occupations,” there would be a real bene- 
fit to both the mothers and the children. In such a union of 
mothers each mother should prepare herself to instruct in 
her turn all the children of the neighborhood, thereby be- 
coming intimately acquainted with all the children, and in so 
doing she would be enabled to deal more wisely and justly 
with her own little ones. It is not uncommon to hear a 
mother excuse some fault or exalt some good trait in her own 
child, which a wider knowledge and careful study of children 
would teach her was not peculiar to her own child, but be- 
longing to childhood; showing that her child needed no 
special indulgence. Many traits, which become in after life 
disagreeable idiosyncrasies, would be effaced or counteracted 
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by such social training from the earliest years; and the 
healthful development of the social nature would gently and 
gradually prepare the little ones, where true Kindergartens 
do not exist, for the primary schools. I am sure from my 
own knowledge and acquaintance with mothers, that a large 
proportion of them are deeply interested to know of any- 
thing which will help them to develop their children in the 
best way; and if such unions of mothers in the country 
neighborhoods could be formed, as you suggested in your 
general letter, where they would meet to read and think 
about the articles contained in the Mmssencer and Mrs. 
Kriege’s “ Child,” at the same time calling to their aid when 
possible a trained kindergartner to illustrate the methods of 
procedure, there would grow up in various parts of our 
country an earnest call for true Kindergartens, which would 
compel school committees to look into the matter. It seems 
to me that a kindergartner heartily in earnest about this 
matter, could do great service to the mothers and children 
of neighborhoods where several young children are to be 
found, by holding herself in readiness to answer occasional 
calls for such advice and enlightenment of mothers, and giv- 
ing instruction in the use of some of the gifts. Sewing, 
weaving, drawing and some others are easily adapted to 
home use. If a comparison of the results of such efforts 
could be made at certain periods, how it would stimulate the 
mothers, and also the children, to invent new forms. I wish 
any word of mine could turn the scale in any young woman’s 
mind, who is hesitating whether or not to go to one of the 
training schools that you mention as soon to be opened. 
To any young woman of means and leisure, such a training 
offers a mode of usefulness to any child or children who may 
at any period of her life come under her influence; and how 
multiform are the occasions and circumstances of all wo- 
men’s lives in which the happiness and training of children 
becomes the nearest duty. 
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The Bursery Department. 


We are urged by a correspondent to print the whole 
translation of “Froebel’s Mutter und Kose Lieder,” together 
with the appendix, in which he gives hints for conversations 
in the nursery upon the pictures that accompany the songs. 
But it would take more than a year to print the appendix 
alone; and we hope that by another year the book itself, 
with the plates, may be in the hands of the public. Mean- 
while we will begin to-day to give some extracts. 

The education of the mother was the first object with 
Froebel; that is, he wished to raise the instinctive mother 
into the thoughtful mother. For it is the connection of in- 
stinct with thought (love with wisdom) that alone deserves 
the name of spirituality. He, therefore, both in the first 
songs and in the first addresses to the mother, in the appendix 
to the songs, calls upon her to observe her own emotions, 
and follow them out into their bearings and significance, in 
the faith that thus she shall seize the divine idea, so that she 


"may act not as a mere creature of instinct, but as a spirit of 


reason. Nothing short of reason is worthy the name of 
inspiration, though this word is often profaned by making it 
synonymous with passionate impulse. The truth is that 
passionate impulse and sensuous impressions of nature are 
the two contrasts given in consciousness, which are to be 
connected by thought, the act of reason. The very word 
ratio implies that there has been comparison. When we say 
I think, we imply the act of reason connecting the absolute 
contrasts of nature and spirit, which connection moves to 
action. An action is correctly said to be inspired when it is 
the consequence of this connection having been made in the 
depths of consciousness; such action is causal or inventive, the 
connection being so intimate as to be a combination analo- 
gous to the chemical one resulting in @ third, which has 
powers not possessed by either of the elements, when left 
isolated. It is because only the thoughtful mother of sensi- 
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bility can be properly called inspired, that Froebel would 
lead her ¢o think. 


(Froebel’s note on the Vignette of the “‘ Mutter und Kose Lieder.” p. 5.) 


“ ABSORBED in contemplation, and penetrated by the feeling 
that in the child sent to thee by the Father of all living, as 
a revelation of His own Being, has been confided to thee a 
being complete in itself, for thee to nurture and watch over — 
let thy glances, O happy mother, rest upon him as a great 
giftof God! The hope that this being—in his manifold pow- 
ers, peculiarities, and individuality—will reflect thine own 
being, thrills through thy heart, and fills thee with joy. 

“In watching the many-sided development of the child’s 
character, thou wilt see constantly arising therein endless 
varieties and contradictions; let these,O mother, be a source 
of happiness to thee, since they are proofs of the rich life 
that is within him, and that will have vent. Thou mayest be 
sure that under thy loving and watchful eye they will one 
day sink into their legitimate places, and go to form a noble- 
and harmonious whole. 

“Time and thy care, O mother, must reconcile these op- 
posing qualities of his soul. Thou seest how the vigor 
of his body, the mobility of his limbs, and the activity of 
his soul, all work together for the same end, namely, the 
formation of an harmonious or many-sided existence, the 
realization of a distinct individuality, which communicates 
of itself to the world without, and receives impressions there- 
from in return, just as a healthy tree absorbs the different 
elements of earth, water, air, and light, perpetually renewing 
by their means its own inner life, and bringing forth branches, 
leaves, and fruit in return. 

“This consciousness of the harmony of the nature, this 
power of assimilating, as it were, the external life with the - 
internal, the life of the body with the life of the soul, we call 
spirit. 
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“Feeling, perception, sensation, consciousness, being, life, 
soul, these many different, nay sometimes opposing elements, 
will at length, by a judicious care and treatment of thy 
child, be blended together in his spirit and will rejoice thee, 
O watchful mother, as being in some measure a reproduc- 
tion of thine own. So whilst thou art tending and nurturing 
thy child, and leading him step by step up the ladder of life, 
thou wilt become convinced, as he is, of the grand scheme of 
unity which governs, not only each human being, but also the 
whole system of nature; and wilt recognize with a thrill of 
joy unspeakable, that thy darling’s life is a spark of God’s 
life, and recognize progressively in all things living, a revela- 
tion of the living God. 

“Therefore, in consideration of this close and intimate 
union between thy child and the great Father, thy highest 
earthly joy should be to train him up in the love and fear of 
God, his maker and the preserver of all things. 

“ But how is this to be done? thou wilt ask. The answer, 
O mother, is written on thy heart, and speaks unconsciously 
in all thy simple motherly ways. ‘How otherwise than by 
tending and watching over his character in its manifold de- 
velopments, the vigor of his mind and body, his individual 
life, and above all, his relations with thyself?’ Thou art 
right, O watchful, thoughtful mother! It is thy duty to ob- 
serve, not only the workings of his inner life, but the bearing 
of external events and circumstances upon that life. His 
body is closely allied with the dust of the ground ; his limbs 
are his means of communication with surrounding objects; 
and his mind wanders not alone through the world of thought, 
—his growing individuality, his dawning consciousness, his 
awakening spirit, binds him with all which has form, or re- 
veals itself as life! Nay, the link has already been formed 
which unites him with heaven as well as earth. Let it be 
thy care, O mother, to strengthen and cement these bonds 
of union! 

“But in what manner are revealed to thee, not only the 
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varieties and contradictions of thy child’s being, but also its 
unity? No otherwise than they are revealed in all life, 
whether of human beings, or of the animal and vegetable 
worlds. 

“As the seed-corn, so the egg; as the feeling, so the 
thought; from the uncertain will one day be developed the 
certain; and so, O mother, does the life of thy child at first 
appear a void to thee. But from this uncertain void will 
spring the certain fulness of life, as the green blade springs 
from the seed, or the bird from the fragile egg. If thou 
wishest to procure this fulness of life for thy child, cherish in 
him to the utmost extent, an interest in all that the life around 
him can receive or offer; just as young plants or animals 
are sensitive to the slightest changes in light or warmth, 
and to the lightest impressions from surrounding objects. 
All noble raptures and emotions are closely related to this 
sensitiveness, just as in nature, the tenderest plant and the 
youngest animal is irritated by the smallest change of cir- 
cumstances, or calmed by the softest touch. 

“ Although this sensitiveness often brings with it pain and 
grief to himself, as well as to thee, yet let it not alarm thee 
for his future development, for that will not be impeded any 
more than the growth of the young plant or animal is im- 
peded by the timid shrinking of its first tender leaves. 

“But that which will cause him the greatest pain and sor- 
row throughout life is the incessant craving after the free 
legitimate development of his being, which manifests itself 
on all occasions, whether in his general activity, or in the 
special activity of his mind or limbs, and which will give rise 
to trouble and misunderstanding, however pure may be its 
cause. 

“Thus, step by step, he will proceed, from the strengthening 
of mind and body to their proper use; from the perception 
of objects to the understanding of them; from idle gazing 
to resolute contemplation; from the forming of isolated 
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thoughts to the binding of them together into a great and 
useful whole. 

“Therefore must thou lead thy child from the object to its 
representation; from the representation to its ideal. Thus 
the imagination is to be developed; and later thy child, 
ripened by culture and education, will look back upon this 
portion of his life as only part of one great whole; as a 
small fraction of his family, of his country, of humanity, and 
the vast work of God in all and through all. Life will be 
to him a condition of union with nature, mankind, and God; 
of deepest peace and joy. Then thy desires, loving mother, 
for the child whom thou didst cherish and nurture from the 
hour of his birth, will be fulfilled.” 


(Froebel’s note on the Vignette of p. 7.) 


“ Waar is it, O tender mother, that warms and cheers thee, 
that floods thy whole being with a radiant glow, at the sight 
of thy beloved child reposing on thy breast? What is it 
that lends to thy smallest services rendered to him, such 
meaning and importance; what teaches thee to fulfil with 
such affectionate care the most common and uninteresting 
duties; what gives thee tranquillity, thoughtfulness, endur- 
ance, good temper, devotion, even during the passages in thy 
child’s life which cause thee most sorrow and uneasiness ? 

“It is that thou regardest the most trivial things, order, 
food, cleanliness, or whatever it may be, not as isolated 
cases, but in connection with the great harmony of existence; 
it is that, while watching over each little incident of his life, 
thou also lookest beyond to the gradual development of his 
character; it is that, in the present, thou canst behold the 
future. 

“ This looking forward it is which gives to thy life and work 
all the above-named rich gifts and lofty qualities. From the 
experience of thy own life and progress thou mayest learn 
that, if thou wouldst aid thy beloved child to come to a de- 
cision respecting his future life and occupations, and worthily 
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to perform the part that he is called upon to play, just as 
thou thyself fulfilled with dignity thy wifely and motherly 
duties, thou must teach him early to regard his life as a 
whole, wherein the smallest incident has its meaning and its 
importance in developing his character, and determining the 
course of his future existence. Then will his being, at each 
step of its progress, offer to the view, though in a lesser de- 
gree, the same high qualities which should adorn thee in 
thine own state of life. For what a want do we, O mother, 
too often feel in later life, because we, as children, have cast 
aside this contemplation of small incidents in their bearing 
on our lives, or have acquired the habit too late, at least, 
when the fairest and brightest portion of our existence on 
earth has passed away forever. 

“The union and sympathy between mother and child should 
be the sweetest recollection of our lives; but where are the 
infinite variety of signs and tokens by which maternal love 
used to tend and nurture us? Alas! they are sunk in the 
sea of oblivion, and yet they are the waves which once were 
to float our frail bark in safety down the stream of life to the 
quiet haven —nay, they would have done so, had we but 
recognized or held them fast. 

“To lend a helping hand in this holding fast of the first life 
of childhood in the earliest period of his being, not only as 
the first period of development for his whole future life, but 
for the recognition, full and complete, of the aims and the 
spirit with which thou, O mother, didst watch over and 
superintend this development,—have these ‘Children’s 
Songs’ been written; receive them, ye mothers, kindly and 
indulgently ; criticise not too minutely the art of the repre- 


sentations; they are the first attempts with such an aim, and . 


in such a spirit; they must necessarily be imperfect, but 
they may help to make clear to you what your loving hearts 
have already shown you, though dimly and indistinctly. If 
you are conscious of this, you will quickly learn to overlook 
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their imperfections; and certainly your children, for whom 
they were written, will do so. 

“ And if these rhymes and pictures make you more heedful 
of the present and more hopeful for the future, let them be 
also to your children, in later years, like a magic mirror, in 
which they may see all their childish thoughts and associa- 
tions, and regard them, not as so much infantine folly, but as 
the seed from which their future life was to spring. 

‘* A mother’s nurture and caressing, 
Her earliest game, her simplest rhyme, 


Shall be to them a life-long blessing, 
Undimmed by years of fleeting time. 


“Ts not this, dear mother, the case with the feeling which 
thy first-born and every succeeding infant awakened within 
thee, whilst contemplating the first tender stirrings of life 
in him, as he lay on thy lap or in thy arms? Are not these 
feelings, which lead thee gently and yet urgently to care for 
and watch over thy child, worthy of thine attention; not 
only for the welfare of thy child, but also for thine own 
happiness and peace of mind? Do they not require such 
attention? Should these feelings be only passing? Were 
they not feelings of unspeakable happiness, nay, even of 
blessedness, which thrilled through thee, and exalted thee to 
amore lofty existence, of which even thine outward appear- 
ance bore the impress? Who that saw thee could mistake 
it? 

“ But how could this consciousness of having given life and 
being to a little child, how could thy contemplation of that 
child, work such wonders? How, but because thou sawest 
in him something beyond the ordinary life of the body, 
something that spoke of the existence of a human soul. 

“ But, mother, is it not also true, that soon the cares for the 
bodily welfare of this gift of God cause these feelings even 
more and more to shrink into the background, to grow cold, 
nay, too often to die out altogether? Should thisbeso? Are 
those sensations only the sweet and pure recompense for 
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the anguish which gave an earthly existence to this gift of 
heaven; or should they not rather accompany thy child 
throughout his whole life, or at least that portion of it when, 
not yet capable of acting for himself, he is still dependent 
on thy fostering care? I think they should, and I will 
show thee what I mean by drawing for thee a true and faith- 
ful picture from real life. 

“When I was a boy, with a continually increasing love of 
nature, I discovered under a white-rose hedge in my father’s 
garden a small, almost imperceptible, five-petalled red flower 
with five golden dots in the middle. It was a simple child 
of nature, and a hundred more beautiful flowers bloomed 
in the garden all around, tended by my father’s careful 
hand, while it fell to the lot of this one to blossom unheeded 
in this sheltered spot. Yet it was this little flower which 
attracted my attention more than all the rest, for when I 
looked into its cup and between its golden stars, I imagined 
myself to be gazing into an unfathomable depth ; long, long 
did I, through months and years, whenever the flower was 
in blossom, thus gaze into the cup; it seemed always to 
wish to say something to me, but I could never understand 
it; still I was never tired of looking into the flower, for I 
thought, ‘Some day I shall surely understand what it means 
to say to me.’ 

“ See now, dear mother, with such love, such longing, such 
yearning, dost thou gaze upon the intelligent countenance, 
into the deep clear eyes of thy child, who blooms as a flower 
under thy care; thou also desirest to see something — yea, 
heaven itself— in that face. 

“ My gazing into the flower is like thy gazing upon thy child, 
and so I think that I understand thee, and thou me. But 
the truest affection of our hearts is the only bond of union 
between us. 

“ By and by the boy wandered from his father’s house, left 
the pleasant garden, and the flower was forgotten. But 
think what joy was his when, as a youth more conversant 
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with nature’s ways, he found it again; he found it in com- 
pany with the hazel-bush, also associated with all his earliest 
recollections, and gazed upon it again with the same love as 
before, with the same yearning; but it now spoke to him of 
the mystery of Being; and the secret law of development 
was made clear to him — yet, alas! once more it sank and 
disappeared in the all-engulfing stream of life. 

“ At last, when I became a man, working at the business of 
my calling, I met with the flower again. What that tiny 
blossom had dimly foreshadowed to me, I had now discovered 
in trees, ten, a hundred, or a thousand years old;— an 
emblem of the separation between good and evil, right and 
wrong, false and true. Now I know, after the lapse of fifty 
years, why, as a dreamy boy, I gazed into the depths of the 
flower, and that the genius of my life allowed me to see in 
it the depth, the laws, the signification of life. Behold, 
mother, what I thus dreaming saw, thou mayest see in reality 
in thy beloved child. Wilt thou also let more than fifty 
years slip away before thou understandest clearly what this 
being has to tell thee of itself, or of life in general? For 
when life has almost passed away, what can it profit thee 
and him to know at last the truth? What is the lesson of 
the longing gaze into the flower’s cup and the child’s clear 
eyes? ‘The unfolding of blossoms of tree, of human-being, 
is only the first condition of being; and the power of devel- 
oping into perfect manhood lies as distinctly marked out in 
the form and linaments of the infant, as may be traced in 
the first shooting of the flower, of the tree,—the power of 
developing into a full grown flower and a perfect tree.’ It is 
consciousness, O mother, of the PERFECTABILITY of this thy 
child, which thrills thy heart with rapturous emotion. But 
what is this free and unrepressed human existence of which 
thou already seest the promise in him? See, mother, thy 
child, being a child of man, is destined to live in the past 
and the future, as well as in the present; for a heaven of the 
past he brings with him at the dawn of his being; a heaven 
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of the present he secures to thee by his existence; and a 
heaven of the future he contains within himself. Behold, 
then, mother, this threefold heaven which thou bearest within 
thyself, thy child presents still more clearly to thee. 

“ The beast lives only in the present ; he knows neither past 
nor future in their full extent. The glance into the future, 
the heaven of the future, is hope; the heaven of the present, 
the consciousness of the inward harmony of all life, pain as 
well as joy, opens love to our vision, and faith gladdens our 
gaze back on the past. For, O mother! mother! what soul 
would not be filled with the most unmovable faith, with a 
faith firm as heaven itself in all that is good, true, holy, hu- 
man, and divine, in looking back with unclosed vision up 
the long vista of the past? And where is the man in whose 
spirit such a glance into the events of the past is not a 
glance of faith and of truth? And is it not the spirit of truth 
which leads to a pure and real life? See then, mother, these 
centres of our highest and holiest existence, the present, the 
past, and the future; these three genii of human life, faith, 
love, and hope, how brightly they greet thee in the counten- 
ance of thy child. The consciousness that in thy child lie 
already concealed the germs of these fairest flowers of 
humanity, fills thy heart with rapture, O mother, at the sight 
of thy first-born, and of every succeeding infant. 

“ Cherish this consciousness, mother ; for thou knowest that 
through it thou dost unite thy child’s threefold existence 
with the source of all-light, all-love, and all-life, God! 


‘‘ Truth, life, and light, 
Chase the shadows of night; 
Faith, hope, and love 
Open the heavens above.” 





N.B.—Answer to Mrs. Whipple’s letter has been unavoidably crowded out of this 
aumber, but will appear in the December number, together with a notice of W. 
Hailman’s “‘ Kindergarten Culture.” 
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A. Douai. The Kindergarten. A Manual for the introduction of ctgeeng 
System of Primary Kducation into Public Schools, and for the use o 
others and Private Teachers. With 16 plates. Second edition. ad $1.00 
(The text of most of the songs and poetry is in both English and German.) 


W. N. Hailman. yey mete | Culture in the Family and Kindergarten. 
A complete Sketch of Froebel’s System of Early Education, adapted to 
American Institutions. For the use of Mothers and Teachers. Illus- 
Crater, At 4. 5, 2 <0. 4-9 (90) © 8) @ © 0 6 0 @ paseo 8 

Mrs. Matilda H. Kriege. The Child; its Nature and Relations. An 


elucidation of Froebel’s Principles of "Education. A free rendering of 
the German of the Baroness Marenholtz-Biilow. Second edition, printed 


on heavy tinted paper, tastefully bound in bevelled cloth, gilt top, . . . $1.00 
Mrs. H. Mann and Elizabeth P. Peabody. Moral Culture of Infancy, 
and Kindergarten Guide. With Music for the Plays. Cloth . $1.25 


Miss Henrietta Noa. Plays for the Kindergarten. Music by Ch. J. 
RT. eek. icos ie oie, Dae. Miche abate % oe: (>) 8 3:1 te hove SOO 
(The text of the 19 plays is in both English and German.) 

Edw. Wiebe. The Paradise of Chi/dhood. A Manual for instruction in 
Friedrich Froebel’s Educational Principles, and a Practical Guide to 
Kindergartners. With 74 Plates. 4to . . . . 1. 1. 6 2 2 «© © + « $3.00 





A. DOUAT’S SERIES OF RATIONAL READERS, 


With a eat, the Principles of yp se and Froebel’s Systems of Education. 





tha 8 tion of English words, by which their Pronunciation, 
Orthography, an aa noe may be taught readily without the use of any new 
signs. r. A. Douai. 

Tesrehectere The Rational Phonetic Primer. Boards. . . . . $0.20 
Il. The Rational First Reader. Boards. . ......++ +e. 30 
III. The Rational Second Reader. Boards ~. . .... ++ «2 « .5O 
IV. The Rational Third Reader. Boards uss 0 ae 

V. A Reform of the Common English Branches of "Instruction. “Manual 

for Teachers: an Introduction to the Series of Rational Readers, 

Containing useful hints about the Teaching of Grammar, Elocu- 
tion, and Object Lessons, etc. Boards .......... 30 





A very complete stock of imported Kindergarten Literature (in German, 
French, and English). 


Kindergarten Gifts, and Occupation Material on hand. Catalogues 
on application. 


E. STEIGER, 22 and 24 Frankfort Street, New York. 
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